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NATIONAL STATUES. 
No. V. Statue or Kine WILuiAM THE THIRD, 
In Str. James's SQUARE. 


Tue engraving on the preceding page represents the 
large equestrian statue in bronze, of King William 
the Third, which stands in the centre of St. James’s 
Square, and forms one of the noblest ornaments of 
the metropolis. It was cast by Mr. Bacon, son of 
the celebrated John Bacon the sculptor, (a son 
worthy of such a-sire,) and erected in the year 1808. 

This statue was executed, pursuant to the will of 


Samuel Travers oo: who had lived in the reign of | 


King William, 
1724, calls him, “ his master King William the Third.” 
After bequeathing considerable sums 
charitable purposes, he there directs, that an eques- 
trian statue of his sovereign, in bronze, should be 
erected, either in St. James's Square, or in the 
Poultry. It being found next to impossible, in these 
later days, to fix it in the Poultry, it was, of course, 
assigned to its present position. 


the aspect of London, since the date of that will. 
“TI have,” says an ingenious modern author, “ met 
with several old persons in my younger days, who 
remembered that there was but a single house, a 
cake-house, between the Mews-gate at Charing-cross, 
and St. James’s Palace-gate, where now stand the 
stately piles of St. James's Square, formerly a place for 
cudgel-playing, &c., Pall Mall, and other fine streets.” 

In 1725, the year after the death of Mr. Travers, 
an Act of Parliament was passed, for adorning St. 
James's Square: but the will was disputed by sur- 
viving relations, and thrown into chancery, and was 
not confirmed for many years. It also appears, 
that the bequest had been forgotten, until the money 
was found in the list of unclaimed dividends. In 
consequence of all this delay, the commission was 
reserved for the employment of a modern artist. 

The statue which is admirably executed, and 
possesses great expression, is of the same general 
dimensions as that of King Charles at Charing-cross. 
The bronze is about half an inch in, thickness, the 
legs of the horse excepted, which are solid. It was, 
at the time of its being cast, supposed bysome persons, 
to have been one of the works left unfinished by the 
‘ elder Bacon, who at his death, directed that his 
second son, John Bacon, should continue in the pro- 
fession of sculpture, and finish the works which he 
had left incomplete. But it is right to add, that 


the whole of the beautiful statue here described, was | 
performed since the death of the father, by a separate | 


cuntract, entered into with the present Mr. Bacon. 

For those of our readers who would like to know 
more of the person represented by the statue, and, 
in the words of Addison, to be informed “ whether 
he was a dark or a fair man, of a mild or choleric 
disposition, with other particulars of the like nature,” 
we add the following short, but spirited sketch of 
the person and character of William. It is extracted 
from a history of Great Britain, comprising the 
events from the Revolution in 1688 to the accession 
of George the First, and written originally in Latin 
by Alexander Cunningham, minister from the last- 
mentioned sovereign to the republic of Vienna. 
After describing the circumstances attending the 
king's death at Kensington, which was occasioned by 
a fever, brought on in consequence of breaking his 
collar-bone by a fall from his horse when hunting, 
the author continues :— 

King William was of a middle stature, and had chesnut- 
coloured hair; he had a piercing eye, a hooked nose, round 
shoulders, and slender legs; his appearance was not un- 
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to various | 


It is curious, indeed, | 
to contemplate the change that has taken place in | 
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comely, whether standing or sitting, but he was mog 
graceful on horseback. In his common conversation he 
was courteous and affable; in matters of importance graye 
and reserved, and on no occasion did he sink below his 
dignity. He was sometimes apt to be choleric, but the heat 
of his temper vented itself among certain of his household 
and physicians. He was so mild and merciful, that he 
would have pardoned his most inveterate enemies, and even 
those who had conspired against his own life, if the Parlia- 
ment had not prevailed with him to the contrary. [py 
various kinds of eloquence no man was more acute, senten- 
tious, or polite. In doubtful or dangerous cases, he dis- 
played wonderful quickness, alacrity, and singular beneyo- 
lence, and not less address to gain the favour of cther 


who. in his will. dated July 6th | princes, and to endear himself to God and man. Such was 
> ? - A, >| 


his benignity, that he seemed neither in his private capa- 
city desirous of riches, nor in his public, desirous of a 
crown to gratify his ambition, but to qualify himself the 
better to become an instrument of doing good. 

A correspondent in the Gentleman's Magazine of 
1806, evidently a great admirer of this monarch, 
expresses his regret, that on walking through St. 
James's Square, he found on the east and west sides 
of the pedestal, Gutieimus III., and no more; and 
then suggests the insertion of a Latin inscription, by 
Akenside, which describes his character, and states 
the reasons Britons have to honour his memory. 





INDUSTRY. 

A LABouRER, at Hasketon, in the county of Suffolk, occu- 
pied four enclosures, containing fourteen acres of pasture- 
land, at a rent of £13 a year, upon which he kept two 
cows. He died in 1779, and these two cows, with a very 
little furniture and clothing, were all the property that 
devolved, upon his death, to his widow and fourteen children, 
the eldest being a girl, under fourteen years of age. The 
parish is within the district of one of the Incorporated 
Houses of Industry. Upon being made acquainted with the 
situation of the family, the directors immediately agreed 
to relieve the widow, by taking seven of her youngest 
children into the house. This was proposed to her, but 
with great agitation of mind, she refused to part with any 
of her children: she said, she would rather die in working 
for their maintenance, or go herself with all of them into 
the house, and work for them there, than either part with 
them all, or suffer any partiality to be shown to them. 
She then declared, that if her landlord would continue her 
in the farm, as she called it, she would undertake to 
maintain and bring up all her fourteen children, without 
parochial assistance. She persisted in her resolution; and 
being a strong woman, about forty-five years old, her land- 
lord told her she should continue his tenant, and hold it, 
the first year, rent-free. This she accepted with much 
thankfulness, and assured him that she should manage 
her family without any other assistance. 

At the same time, though without her knowledge, Mr. 
Way, the landlord, directed his steward not to call upon 
her at all for his rent, conceiving it would be a great thing 
if she could support so large a family, even with that 
advantage. The result, however, was, that with the benefit 
of her two cows, and of the land, she exerted herself so as 
to bring up all her children, twelve of whom she placed 
out in service; continuing to pay her rent regularly, of her 
own accord, every year after the first. She carried part of 
the milk of her two cows, together with the cream and 
butter, every day to sell, at Woodbridge, a market-town, 
two miles off; and brought back bread and other neces- 
saries, with which, and with her skim milk, butter-milk, 
&c., she supported her family. The eldest girl took care 
of the rest, while the mother was gone to Woodbridge, and 
by degrees, as they grew up, the children went into the 
service of the neighbouring farmers. 

She came at length and informed her landlord, that all 
her children, except the two youngest, were able to get 
their own living, and that she had taken to the employment 
of a nurse, which was a less laborious situation, and a 
the same time, would enable her to provide for the two 
remaining children, who, indeed, could now almost main- 
tain themselves. She, therefore, gave up the land, ex- 
pressing great gratitude for the enjoyment of it, which had 
afforded her the means of supporting her family under a 
calamity, which must otherwise have driven both her and 
her children into a workhouse. Cc 
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WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM. 

We hear much said of the exorbitant wealth of 
churchmen of former times; .while the beneficial 
purposes to which that wealth was frequently applied 
are passed over in silence. The subject of this 
memoir is a noble instance of liberality and muni- 
fcence. We do not propose to enter at any length 
into the private and personal history of William of 
Wykeham, although it is by no means destitute of 
interest. He was born of humble parents, at 
Wykeham, in Hampshire, about the year 1324, in 
the reign of Edward the First. He received his 
education through the kindness of Nicholas Uvedale, 
a neighbouring landholder; and in his twenty-second 
or twenty-third year, was received into the service of 
Edward the Third, at first, for the purpose of super- 
intending the buildings then going on at Windsor 
Castle. Such, however, were the prudence, assiduity, 
and intelligence displayed by Wykeham, that he 
gradually advanced in the favour and confidence of 
the king, until, after having passed through some 
inferior employments, he was made, in the year 1366, 
in the forty-second year of his age, Bishop of Win- 
chester, and Lord High Chancellor of England. 

The latter office, however, Wykeham did not long 
retain. Soon after his appointment to his bishopric, 
he retired to the charge and superintendence of his 
diocese. And, although, in the troubles and disturb- 
ances, which occurred in the latter days of Edward 
the Third, in the reign of Richard the Second, and 
the early part of the reign of Henry the Fourth, 
Wykeham was often called upon to take a share in 
public affairs, and never undertook them without 
credit to himself and advantage to the nation, yet 
he rather wished to devote himself to the duties of 
his episcopal office, and to the execution of the 
great design, which he was anxiously revolving in his 
mind, 

This design was the creation of his two Colleges, of 
Winchester, and New College Oxford. 

At an earlier period, the liberality of pious men 
had vented itself in the foundation and endowment 
of monasteries. These institutions, although not 
without their use in the dark and rude ages when 
they arose, were less suited to the advancing spirit of 
the times, and had become liable to gross abuses and 
corruptions. Learning, at the time of which we are 
now speaking, was beginning to revive; and the 
great demand was for institutions, not to form 
recluses and hermits, but men who should be qualified 
to take an useful part in life, and, more particularly, 
to fill, in an adequate manner, the office of secular 
priests. 

This was the want which Wykeham designed to 
supply ; a design, which he prosecuted with unwearied 
diligence and boundless liberality. For this purpose 
he founded his two Colleges. The first, that at 
Winchester, beside a Warden and ten Fellows, was 
endowed for the education of seventy poor scholars, 
who should be instructed in the learning suited to 
their years, and current in the times: the second, at 
Oxford, which consisted also of a Warden and seventy 
Fellows, was to receive the same scholars, as they 
advanced toward manhood, and to instruct them in 
Theology, Canon and Civil Law, Philosophy, Medicine, 
and in the various sciences most useful for the practice 
of social life. There was, besides, a noble establish- 
ment of clerks, choristers, and inferior officers; and 
the whole was endowed with funds on the noblest 
Scale of munificence. 

To this great work Wykeham devoted himself for 
Many years. That the benefits of his design might 
not be suspended until the necessary buildings were 
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completed, he secured, in the intermediate time, the 
best instructions that he could procure for his seventy 
scholars at Winchester, and seventy at Oxford. And, 
at length, the two fabrics were finished with a magni- 
ficence of design, which might have been expected 
from a founder eminently skilled, as Wykeham was, 
in architecture. They were each about six years in 
building. The College at Oxford was opened and 
entered on, with great solemnity, on the 14th of 
April, 1386; that at Winchester on the 28th of 
March, 1393. 

The design of Wykeham was one for which he 
had no precedent before him ; nor has his plan been 
completely followed by more than one person since, 
and that person was a king. Henry the Sixth, in 
the following century, made himself intimately ac- 
quainted with the institutions of Wykeham, and 
copied them for his two Colleges of Eton, and King’s 
College Cambridge. 

But, although only one individual was found com- 
pletely to emulate Wykeham, the example of his 
munifieence was not altogether lost. One of the 
youths, whom he himself placed in his school, was 
Henry Chicheley ; who afterwards became Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and founded All Souls’ College in 
Oxford. His school at Winchester was also taught 
by William of Wainfleet, who, in the course of time, 
attained the highest honours in Church and State, 
and became the founder of Magdalen College in the 
same University. 

Wykeham lived to see his foundations flourishing 
in reputation and usefulness. It was his principle 
not to leave his benefactions to take effect after his 
death. He expressly said, that he resolved to ex- 
ecute his designs during his life, that he might 
see with his own eyes their practical operation, 
and apply to them such securities and improve- 
ments, as experience might show to him to be 
useful. On the same principle, he executed in his 
life-time various other works, which might have 
immortalized any other man. He repaired his castles; 
he rebuilt churches; he made public roads. But his 
greatest work in architecture, was the re-construction 
of the entire nave of his Cathedral at Winchester; 
which remains, to the present time, a monument of 
his genius, and exhibits one of our finest specimens 
of the pointed style of building prevalent in his age. 

We must mention one other very pleasing instance 
of the liberality of this munificént Prelate. By his 
will he had bequeathed legacies and remembrances to 
various friends and public bodies. And, in order to 
ensure their due appropriation, he paid them during 
his life-time; thus becoming, in a manner, the executor 
of his own will. 

Willfim of Wykeham died in the year 1404, in his 
eightieth year, full of age and honours; leaving an 
example that cannot easily be paralleled, of principles 
directed by consummate prudence and judgment, and 
animated by unbounded generosity. 





A GREAT means of happiness is, a constant employment 
for a desirable end, and a consciousness of advancement 
towards that end. 


One part, one little part, we dimly scan, 
Through the dark medium of life’s feverish dream, 
Yet dare arraign the whole stupendous plan, 
If but that little part incongruous seem ; 
Nor is that part, perhaps, what mortals deem, 
Oft from apparent ill our blessings rise : 
Oh! then renounce that impious self-esteem, 
That aims to trace the secrets of the skies; 
For thou art but of dust,—be humble and be wise. 
BEATTIE, 
1ll—2 
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NEST OF THE PENSILE GROsBEAK, (Loria pensilis ). 


PENSILE BIRDS’ NESTS. 


Votumes might be written, and have been, upon 
Birds’ Nests. The great variety of materials and of 
construction displayed in these interesting structures, 
is known to every school-boy ; but there is one kind 
of nests, of which we are not aware that there is any 
specimen to be found in the architecture of British 
birds,—we allude to Pensile, or Pendent Nests. 
There is an account of one of these nests, that of 
the Tailor Bird, in our First Volume, page 172 ; and 
some curious specimens of pendent nests may be 
seen in the British Museum. Some of these structures 
are solitary, others are thickly clustered together ; of 
the latter kind the most remarkable is that of the 
African Pensile Grosbeak, (Lovia pensilis,) of which 
five or six hundred nests have been seen hanging 
upon one tree. The Grosbeak’s nest is a sort of 
basket of straw and reeds, in the shape of a bag, 
with the entrance below. It is fastened to the twig 
of a tree, and, generally, overhangs a stream. The 
birds go on from year to year hanging one nest 
to another, so that these at length accumulate to a 
chain of five or six of them suspended from one twig. 

Several varieties of the Finch Tribe, in South 
Africa, suspend their nests from the branehes of 
trees, especially when they happen to impend over a 
river or precipice. The object of this precaution, it 
is supposed, is to secure their offspring from the 
assaults of their numerous enemies, particularly the 
serpent race. 

The Baya, or Bottle-crested Sparrow, is remarkable 
for its pendent nest, brilliant plumage, and uncommon 
sagacity. These birds are found in most parts of 
Hindostan. The nests are formed in a very ingenious 
manner, by long grass woven together in the shape 
of a bottle, and suspended by the other end to the 
extremity of a flexible branch, the more effectually, 
says Mr. Forbes, to secure the eggs and young brood 
from serpents, monkeys, squirrels, and birds of prey. 

But the most celebrated of the pendent nests is that 
of the Baltimore Starling, speaking of which Mr. 
Wilson, in his American Ornithology, says,—“ Almost 
the whole genus of Orioles belong to America, and, 





with few exceptions, build pensile nests. Few ot 
them, however, equal the Baltimore Starling in the 
construction of these receptacles for their young. 

I have a number of their nests now before me, all 
completed, and with eggs. One of these, the neatest, 
is in the form of a cylinder, of five inches diameter, 
and seven inches in depth This nest was hung on 
the extremity of the horizontal branch of an apple- 
tree, and was visibie one hundred yards off, though 
shaded by the sun, and was the work of a very 
beautiful bird.” 

In one of the religious periodical publications for 
last month, (The Christian Observer,) the Editor, in 
allusion to this passage from Wilson, has given a 
moralizing turn to the subject in the following verses, 
with which, for variety’s sake, we shall conclude our 
present detached notices. 


THE ORIOLE’S NEST. 


Tne Oriole builds her a pensile nest : 
It hangs by a thread, and it waves in the skies , 
Yet no foe dares that tranquil asyluin molest : 
If he tempt the frail twig, it forsakes him—he dies. 
The lion is tracked to the wild tangled lair; 
In vain the whale shrinks to the dark icy wave; 
The elephant’s strength may not burst the fell snare, 
Nor the swift-bounding fawn find retreat in her cave 
Yet the Oriole sings 1n her soft fragile nest, 
Though it hang by a thread and is rocked by the gale ° 
Foes are near, yet no tumult approaches her breast ; 
Her offspring no prowling marauders assail. 


O’erhanging the torrent, unheeded, alone, 
In her fair leafy island she nurtures her brood ;— 
Would they wish for some path-way to tempt realms unknown! 
By that path-way, so envied, would dangers intrude. 
Then blest be the cottage that shields me from care ; 
I ask no new ties of ambition or pride ; 
May my nest loose-suspended float calm in mid air, 
Unsullied by earth, though to earth near allied : 
Yet nearer to heaven ; for death’s wintry blast 
The thread that enlinks me to earth shall dissever , 
This nest soon must fall—its frail grace may not last-- 
But the soul disenthralled shall be buoyant for ever. 
And aye shall it sing, where a calm cloudless sky, 
And a clime ever bright, heaven’s spring-tide disclose ; 
Where no shelter is craved, for no danger is nigh ; 
And the fluttering wanderer sinks to repose. 
[ have built o’er a torrent—for rude is life’s streain ; 
I have hung by a thread over death’s sullen wave ; 
Soft zephyrs have lulled me in youth’s idle dream, 
Or tempests portended the night of the grave. 
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My spring has swift flitted, my summer 1s past, 
And autumn is yielding to winter’s chill storm ; 
May this fast-flagging wing find a selter at last, 
Where no whirlwinds the halcyon noontide deform. 


And find it I shall ; for there waiteth a rest— 
So uttered the High One; whose word may not fail ;— 
I shall find it where, deathless, hope’s long-sought behest 
Shall not hang by a thread, or be whirled by the gale. 


The Oriole builds her a pensile cot ; 

And pensile on earth be each hope or fear ; 
Rejoicing as though I rejoiced not, 

‘And weeping as though unbedimmed by a tear. 


But the eagle repairs to the lofty rock ; : 
Serene are the skies where she plumeth her wing , 
And I too would build where no tempests can shock— 

I would build in the land of perpetual spring. 


FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 
No. X. Dew. 

THERE is scarcely a more beautiful sight in nature 
than that which is presented in a clear autumn 
morning, soon after sun-rise. Every leaf and spray is 
united by the light tissue of the gossamer-spidet’s 
web, on which are threaded beads of transparent water, 
glittering in the beams of the rising sun. Every 
blade of grass is, in like manner, enveloped in a 
fine coating of moisture, and spangled with brilliant 
drops. On an attentive observation, it will be found 
that the light, which passes through these minute 
globes of water, is separated into distinct colours. 
Spots of vivid red, yellow, and blue, will be perceived 
scattered, apparently at random, over the glistening 
surface, and, in some favourable points of view, there 
may be traced upon the plain an iris, composed of 
the same colours as the rainbow, and in the same 
order, but arranged in two branches receding from 
the eye. 

The copious deposition of moisture, which pro- 
duces this splendid spectacle, may have been occa- 
sioned by various causes. Fine rain may have fallen, 
or there may have been a sensible mist, or a thick 
fog. But, in many imstances, the atmosphere will 
have appeared perfectly clear during the whole pre- 
ceding night, and all the brilliant display will have 
been caused solely by the dew. 

We propose to show in what manner the dew is 
deposited. It is a very common error to suppose, 
that the dew falls in the same manner as rain or 
mist, only in much finer particles. A very slight 
observation will show that dew is not thus formed ; 
for it is often deposited on the sides, and on the 
under part of blades of grass and other substances, 
as well as on their upper surfaces. 

Dew, in fact, does not fall, but is formed by the 
condensation of the moisture of the atmosphere. 
Every one is familiar with this phenomenon, though 
many may not have thought much about the cause of 
it. If we bring a bottle from a cool cellar in the sum- 
mer, a copious deposition of dew takes place upon its 
outer surface. If a sudden hail-storm drives against 
the windows, a dew is often deposited upon the inner 
surface. In these and the like instances, the 
surface exposed to the air is colder than the air 
itself. And since it is found that heat always passes 
from a hotter body to one that is colder, the invisible 
vapour of water in the atmosphere immediately in 
contact with the glass, loses part of the heat, which 
is necessary in order to keep it in the state of vapour, 
and is condensed, or reduced to the form of water. 

The moisture begins to be thus precipitated at a 
certain temperature, depending upon the quantity of 
Vapour in the atmosphere. This temperature is 
called the dew-point. 


But heat is given out from one body to another, 
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not only when they are close together, but when they 
are at great distances from each other, Without at 
all attempting to show what heat is, or how it is 
communicated from one body-.to another, it is suffi- 
cient for our present purpose to know, that there is a 
constant tendency in all bodies towards an equality 
of temperature ; so that if there be two bodies heated 
to different degrees, the heat of that which is the 
hotter is given out, and increases the heat of the 
colder body. If the bodies are in contact, the heat 
is said to be communicated by conduction ; if they 
are not in contact, the heat is said to be radiated from 
one body to another. 

When, for instance, we are standing before a fire 
in a cold day, the heat of the fire is so much greater 
than that of the human body, that we are sensible of 
a great radiation of heat from the fire. But if a 
person comes suddenly into the room from the frosty 
atmosphere, we are sensible that he strikes cold; that 
is, that the heat given out by radiation from our 
bodies to his, is greater than that which we receive in 
return. 

By means of a delicate thermometer, the radiation 
of heat is made very perceptible: and different bodies 
are found to radiate heat with greater or less readi- 
ness. Among those which radiate heat rapidly, are 
glass, wool, the blades of grass, cotton, &c. 

Hence, every object in nature is constantly radi- 
ating heat from its surface. If a body be surrounded 
by objects which are hotter than itself, it becomes 
heated by radiation: if it be exposed to the influence 
of objects which are colder than itself, it becomes 
cooled: and its temperature will not be sensibly 
altered, if the bodies around it have nearly the same 
temperature as itself. If, also, a body be formed of 
a substance which conducts heat badly, but radiates 
heat easily, the extremities of such a body, when 
exposed to other cooler bodies, will lose heat by 
radiation faster than it can be replaced by conduction, 
and will become colder than the other parts of the 
bodies. 

Suppose, now, an extensive plain, partly covered 
with grass, and exposed to the atmosphere in a 
serene night. If the sky be overclouded, the heat 
radiated from all the objects in the plain, will be so 
nearly equal to that which is radiated from the 
clouds, that the surface of the plain will cool very 
slowly. But if the clouds clear away, the heat 
which is radiated from the plain, passes off into the 
open space of the heavens, and so little is radiated 
back, that the process of cooling goes on with great 
rapidity. In those parts of the plain which are 
covered with sand, or stone, or other substances 
which conduct heat well, the heat which is radiated 
from the surface, is speedily restored in part, by 
heat passing along the body from the interior, and 
the surface cools more slowly. But this is not the 
case with the blades of grass, or with any flocky 
substance, such as wool, cobwebs, and the like. 
These substances radiate heat rapidly, but conduct it 
badly. Hence, their surfaces become speedily cool ; 
and as soon as they are cooled down to the tempe- 
rature of the dew-point, the moisture of the air is 
condensed upon them, or there is a dew. If the 
radiation of heat still continues, the temperature 
of those surfaces may be still further lowered, even 
to the freezing point; and then the deposition takes 
the beautiful form of hoar-frost. 

In order, then, that dew may be deposited, the 
following circumstances must conspire : , 

1. The sun must be absent, or, at least, must be 
very near the horizon. 

2, The atmosphere must be nearly calm: whence 
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the Spanish name of dew is Serena, indicating the sere- 
nity of the sky when it is most copiously deposited *. 

3. The sky must be free from clouds. 

4. The substances, on which the dew is deposited, 
must be freely exposed to the action of the sky, and 
must be of such a nature, as to radiate heat easily, 
and to conduct it with difficulty. 

Dr. Wells, in his beautiful and philosophical Essay 
on Dew, published in 1814, was the first person who 
fully explained all the circumstances connected with 
this interesting natural phenomenon. C. 

* Hence is derived the word ‘‘ Serenade.” 


ca 





We sometimes saw a blue line suddenly drawn across 
a field of pure white, then another above it, and another, 
all parallel, and attended each time, with a loud crash like 
cannon, producing together, the effect of long-protracted 
peals of thunder. At other times, some portion of the 
vast field of snow, or rather snowy ice, gliding gently 
away, exposed to yiew a new surface, of purer white than 
the first, and the cast-off drapery gathering in long folds, 
either fell at once down the precipice, or disappeared 


behind some intervening ridge, which the sameness of 


colour rendered invisible, and was again seen soon after, 
in another direction, shooting out of some narrow channel, 
a cataract of white dust, which, observed through a tele- 
scope, was, however, found to be composed of broken 
fragments of ice or compact snow, many of them suffi- 
cient to overwhelm a village, if there had been any in the 
valley where they fell. I must own, that while we shut 
our exrs, the mere sight might dwindle down to the effect 
of a fall of snow from the roof of a house; but when the 
potent sound was heard, along the whole range of many 
miles, when the time of awful suspense, between the fall 
and the crash was measured, the imagination taking flight, 
outstripped all bounds at once, and went beyond the 
mighty reality itsel{i——Simonp's Switzerland. 


Tere is nothing more striking in the Malayan forests, 
than the grandeur of the vegetation! The magnitude of 
the flowers, creepers and trees, contrasts strikingly with 
the stunted and, I had almost said, pigmy vegetation of 
England. Compared with our forest-trees, your largest 
oak is a mere dwarf. Here, we have creepers and vines, 
entwining larger trees, and hanging suspended for more 
than a hundred feet, in girth not less than a man’s bedy, 
and many much thicker; 


two hundred feet in height. 
was, in circumference, nine yards! and this is nothing to 
one I measured in Java.— Sir Sramrorp RarFFies. 


A CIRCUMSTANCE occurred here, (Cawoor,) which marks 
the superstitious fears of the natives. The cooltes, (or 
porters,) in passing through the forest, came upon a tiger, 
crouched on the path; they immediately stopped, and 
addressed him in terms of supplication, assuring him, 
they were poor people, carrying the Tuan Basar, great 


man’s luggage, who would be very angry with them, if | 


they did not arrive in time, and, therefore, they implored 
permission to pass quietly, and without molestation. The 
tiger, being startled at their appearance, got up, and 
walked quietly into the depths of the forest ; and they came 
on, perfectly satisfied that it was in consequence of their 
petition, that they passed in safety——Lapy Rarr.es’s 
Journey in Sumatra. 


Tue King of the Island Toobow, 1s himself a Christian. 
This personage came on board, and paid the captain a 


visit. While on board, he unconsciously conveyed a severe 
practical reproof to certain persons, in the following man- 
ner. He sat down at the captain's table to partake of some 
refreshment, and though he was helped, paused ere he 
began to eat, and on his being asked why he did not begin, 
he replied, that he was waiting to say grace; (for this 
had been omitted on the present occasion, as it too fre- 
quently is ) However, the captain and the rest immediately 
arose, somewhat ashamed at being thus put to the blush, 
by one, whom they doubtless considered as infinitely their 
inferior in intellectual qualities. 


mencing his repast. 


gataboo, Friendly Islands, May 27, 1833, 
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the trees seldom under a hun- | 
dred, and generally approaching a hundred and sixty, to | 
One tree that we measured, | 


Upon which the king | 
arose very seriously, and gave thanks, previous to com- | 
Extract froma Letter, dated Ton- | 
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THE WELLINGTON SHIELD. 
No. III. Tue Reputse or THE FRENCH art 
VIMIERA. 
Ir was towards the close of the year 1807, that 
Buonaparte and the then King of Spain agreed to 
unite in seizing the kingdom of Portugal, and arranged 
a plan for the partition of the whole territory under 
the Portuguese dominion. 

Before the end of that year, a body of French 
troops, under General Junot, had marched through 
Spain, and taken possession of Lisbon; while a 
Spanish army had invaded Portugal, north and south, 
But the court of Spain soon began to repent of 
having joined in this nefarious project, and to suspect 
the sincerity of its wily ally; for Napoleon, taking 
advantage of the dissensions that raged among the 
Royal Family, amused and cajoled King Charles and 
his son Ferdinand, and keeping both parties in alarm 
and suspense, succeeded in marching his armies into 
Spain, and obtaining hold of the principal frontier 
fortresses, under the pretence of supporting his 
troops that were in Portugal. The French soon after- 
wards entered Madrid, and Buonaparte, contriving to 
inveigle both Charles and Ferdinand into his power 
at Bayonne, caused them to renounce all claims 
upon the throne of Spain in his favour. The Spanish 
people, justly indignant at these proceedings, took 
up arms against the French, and applied to England 
for assistance, which was instantly given. Arms 
and ammunition, money and clothing, were forwarded 
to them; and a body of 9000 troops, which hap- 
pened to be assembled at Cork, was placed under 
the command of Lieutenant-General Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, and directed towards the Peninsula. 

The British troops sailed from Cork on the 12th 
of July, 1808, and soon afterwards arrived off the 
coast of Portugal. They began to disembark on the 
Ist of August, but the operation was so difficult, that 
it was not completed until the 5th; and on that day, 
General, Spencer arrived from Gibraltar, bringing 
with him a reinforcement, which swelled their 
numbers to 12,300 men. Junot quickly heard of 
their arrival, and was greatly embarrassed on account 
of the scattered state of his army. General Laborde, 


| justly reputed to be one of the ablest of the French 


generals, was despatched from Lisbon with 3000 
infantry, 500 or 600 cavalry, and five pieces of 
artillery, and directed to advance towards Leria; 
while General Loison, with between 7000 and 8000 
men, was directed to effect a junction with Laborde. 
The rapidity of the British general’s movements 
completely destroyed this arrangement. Before 
either Loison or Laborde could reach ‘Leria, the 
British had already taken possession of it; the line 
of communication between those generals was thus 
cut, and as their junction could only now be effected 
by a circuitous route, Laborde was exposed to be 
attacked alone, by an enemy who more than doubled 
him in numbers. Sir Arthur Wellesley availed himself 
of the advantage, and moving briskly on, came up 
vith Laborde at Rolica. The French were attacked, 
and driven successively from two strong positions, 
which their able general had most skilfully selected, 
and which he defended in a most brave and soldier- 
like manner. They retired along the road leading to 


Torres Vedras, but Sir Arthur was prevented from ‘ 


pursuing them, because that movement would have 
led him away from the sea; and it was necessary for 
him to remain near the coast, in order_to cover the 
landing of some reinforcements which had just 
arrived. On the 20th, the whole army was re-or- 
ganised, and preparation made for resuming offensive 
operations on the morrow. . But at this critical 
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moment, Sir Arthur was superseded in the chief 
command of the army; and his successor, Sir Harry 
Burrard, did not deem it prudent to venture upon any 
offensive movement, until some reinforcements, which 
were expected under Sir John Moore, should arrive, 
and the whole army be concentrated. 

In the mean while, Junot was not idle; leaving a 
sufficient force in Lisbon, and the forts on the Tagus, 
he quitted that city on the 15th, with a reserve of 
2000 infantry, 600 cavalry, and 10 pieces of artillery, 
carrying with him, also, his grand park of ammu- 
nition, and a military chest containing one million of 
francs. Pushing forward himself to Alcoentre, he 
there found Loison, who was trying to re-establish 
his communication with Laborde. That general had 
reached Santarem on the 13th, in a deplorable con- 
dition. The weather had been intensely hot, without 
a cloud in the sky, or a breath of air stirring. 
Whole companies had lain down upon the way; 
many died of thirst, and more would have perished, 
if the officers of the staff, as soon as they arrived at 
that city, had not gone out with a great number of 
the inhabitants, carrying water and brandy to refresh 
them, and carts to convey those who were unable to 
proceed further on foot, Each of Loison’s long 
marches at this*time, is said to have cost him not 
less than an hundred men; and his troops were so 
dreadfully exhausted, that he was compelled to re- 
main two days at Santarem. At length, by the 20th, 
Junot had assembled his whole force at Torres 
Vedras, in number about 14,000 men; and then 
reorganizing his army, he began to prepare for a 
decisive battle. 

The ground occupied by the British at Vimiera, 
had been taken up merely as a temporary position, 
and without any expectation on their part, of being 
called upon to fight a battle there. The village itself, 
situated in a beautiful valley, through which the 
little river Maceira flows, contained the park and 
commissariat stores; in front, arose a rugged isolated 
height, on which was posted the centre; the right 
rested on a mountain that swept in a half-circle 
from the village to the sea-coast, and the left, which 
was composed merely of a few piquets, occupied 
another mountain, extending from the opposite side 
of the village. On the morning of the 21st, about 
seven o'clock, a cloud of dust was observed beyond 
the nearest hills, and soon an advanced guard of 
horse, was seen to crown the heights to the south- 
ward, and to send forward scouts on every side. 
Presently, columns of infantry began to move succes- 
sively along the road leading to Lourinham; and as 
they passed by, in front of the British centre, it 
became evident that a battle was their object, and 
that too, on the left of the British, which Junot had 
rightly judged to be weak. Sir Arthur quickly saw 
their plan, and he promptly met it, by moving a 
strong force from his right to support his left. The 
route of these troops lay across the valley behind 
the village, and their passage being quite screened by 
the high hill in its front, was thus unknown to Junot, 
who afterwards, to his surprise, found a powerful 
front of battle, where he had expected only a weak 
flank. ‘The French army consisted of two divisions 
of infantry, under Loison and Laborde respectively, 
a third under Kellerman, which was composed of 
grenadiers, and kept as a reserve, and a fourth, of 
cavalry, under General Margaron; together with 23 
pieces of artillery. 

About ten o'clock the French began the fight. 
The divisions of Loison_ and Laborde, advanced 
in two separate attacks, the one headed by those 
Generals in person, against the British centre; the 
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other, under Generals Brennier and Solignac, directed 
against the British left, partly upon its front, and 
partly upon its flank. 

Loison’s men came on boldly, and with the cha- 
racteristic impetuosity of French troops. They forced 
in the skirmishers at once, but were received with 
a sharp discharge of musketry. Some close and 
heavy firing ensued, and the order was then given 
to use the bayonet. The enemy “came to the 
charge bravely,” says Mr. Southey, “and stood 
it for a moment;” in that moment their foremost 
rank fell “like a line of grass before the mowers.” 
This is not the flourish of an historian, secking 
artfully to embellish details which no art can render 
interesting to any but military readers; it is the 
language of an actor in the scene, who could not 
call it to mind in after-hours without shuddering; 
for the very men, whose superiority was thus decidedly 
proved, could not speak without involuntary awe, of 
so complete and instantaneous a destruction, produced 
as it was, not by artillery or explosions, but by their 
own act and deed, and the strength of their own 
hearts and hands.” 

Simultaneously with Loison’s attack, a dense 
column of 2000 men, led by Laborde, and preceded 
by a cloud of light troops, advanced towards the 
opposing lines; the British artillery, from the height 
on which they were posted, opened a terrible fire, 
and shattered them much; yet the French, notwith- 
standing, came on like good soldiers, and driving in 
the English skirmishers, quickly made their way to 
the summit of the hill. But here they were met by 
the 50th regiment, which, first pouring in a deadly 
volley among the thick masses, then charged them 
front and flank with the bayonet, and drove them 
back confusedly. Loison’s attack had been, at the 
same time, repulsed; and Colonel Taylor, seizing the 
opportunity, burst in with his handful of dragoons, 
among the retreating masses, and pursued them to a 
considerable distance, with much slaughter. But 
Margaron soon espied the weakness of this gallant 
and devoted band; and galloping down upon them 
fiercely with his horsemen, slew the colonel, and cut 
half of the men to pieces. Kellerman now brought 
his reserve into action; a part was employed to cover 
the retreat of the beaten troops, while the other 
moved vigorously to attack the extreme left of the 
British centre, which occupied a church and church- 
yard that blocked the road leading over the height to 
the village. Towards this spot the 43rd regiment 
was engaged ina hot skirmish among some vineyards, 
with a part of Laborde’s division. “ The grenadiers 
coming on ata brisk pace,” says Colonel Napier, 
“beat back the advanced companies of the 43rd; 
but to avoid the artillery that swept their left, they 
dipped a little into the ravine, and were taken on the 
other flank by the guns of the eighth and fourth 
brigades, and at the same time, the 43rd, rallying in 
a mass, broke down upon the head of the column at 
a moment when the narrowness of the way, and the 
discharges of the artillery, had somewhat disordered 
its formation; a short yet desperate fight took place ; 
the enemy was repulsed in disorder, but the regiment 
suffered severely.” 

All the enemy’s attempts upon the British centre 
were now entirely defeated. In the mean while, 
General Brennier had marched against the left. But 
coming unexpectedly upon a ravine, which protev:ted 
its front, and of the existence of which he had pre- 
viously been ignorant, he got entangled among the 
rocks and watercourses. Solignac, leading his men 
round, beyond the end of this ravine, reached the 
extremity of the,mountain on which the English 
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left was posted, thinking to fall upon their flank. 
But he found a strong force there, which instantly 
bore down upon him, and spreading out as the ridge 
on which it moved widened, drove him quickly back. 
Solignac himself was carried from the field, severely 
wounded ; six of his guns were captured, and leaving 
two regiments to guard them, the English general 
(Ferguson) pressed sharply forward upon the dis- 
ordered columns of the French. At this moment, 
Brennier extricated himself from the ravine, and for 
an instant surprising those two regiments, retook 
the guns; but the British quickly rallied, and re- 
covering the artillery, overthrew their assailants, 
and made Brennier himself prisoner. He was im- 
mediately carried to Sir Arthur Wellesley, and he 
eagerly asked, if the reserve under Kellerman had 
yet charged; Sir Arthur having previously learnt that 
it had, was now satisfied that all the enemy’s efforts 
were exhausted. He at once saw the advantage of 
following up the victory, and resolved, while his left 
pressed Junot, to march the rest of his army towards 
Lisbon, and so cut the French off from that city. 
But Sir Harry Burrard, who was now commander, 
and who had bgen present during the action, although 
he had abstained from interfering with Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s arrangements, did not approve of the 
pian; weighing all the circumstances of the case, 
the bad state of his artillery-carriages, the want of 
draft horses, the confusion of his commissariat, and 
the destruction of his cavalry, he thought the pro- 
posal perilous. By his orders, all offensive opera- 
tions were stopped, until the arrival of Sir John Moore, 
with the expected reinforcements. 

The loss of the French in this action was severe, 
and amounted to between 2000 and 3000 men. 
Their dead lay thickly strewn around; and they left 
13 guns, and 23 ammunition waggons, in the hands 
of the victors. The English loss amounted to little 
more than 700 killed, wounded, and missing. Their 
numbers in the field before the action were 16,000, 
of which not more than one half had been engaged ; 
the French were about 14,000, including 1300 
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cavalry, and their entire force was brought into 
action. Most of the wounded French, who fell into 
the conquerors’ hands, were young and of delicate 
appearance, “apparently men,” says Mr. Southey, 
“ whose lot would not have fallen in the army, under 
any other system than that of the conscription, 
though, having been forced into it, they had acquired 
the worst vices which have ever disgraced and de- 
graded the profession of arms.” Yet even in this 
piteous state, these unhappy youths would fain 
rejoice in their sufferings, and fully betrayed that 
ardent and insatiable thirst for military glory which 
has ever been characteristic of their countrymen, and 
which Napoleon so well knew how to foster, and to 
turn to a profitable account, in the prosecution of his 
own ambitious schemes. To one of them, a chaplain 
of the British army happened to address himself in 
the language of commiseration, uttering at the same 
time, a Christian expression of regret at the horrors 
of war: but the Frenchman fiercely answered, with a 
mixture of pride and indignation, that he gloried in 
his wounds, and that war was the greatest happiness 
of life! * 


© We beg, once for all, to express our obligation, 1n this and suc- 
wooting apers of the series, to the invaluable Histories of the Penin- 
sular War, by the two great standard writers upon the subject, 
Sourney and Napier. 








“He that loses his conscience, has nothing left that is 
worth keeping.” Therefore be sure you look tothat. And 
in the next place look to your health: and if you have it, 
praise God, and value it next to a good conscience; for 
health is the second blessing that we mortals are capable 
of, a blessing that money cannot buy, therefore value it, 
and be thankful for it——Izaax Watron. 


ConscIENcE distasteful truths may tell, 
But mark her sacred lessons well, 

With her whoever lives at strife 

Loses his better friend for life. 
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